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ACT I. 
SCENE 1.—The Exterior of Dr. Jeddler’s House and Or- 
chard. House,n. 8. Distant seen through the 
orchard and gate, pyle trees about. Under one 


of the trees a table, spread for breakfast. Chairs. f side 
table, u. H. GRace& and Marion discovered dancing. 
Musiciens, rustic. Several Women gathering apples, and 
CLEMENCY in the tree, laughing. ; 


Lager os ls‘ oh, dear! what capital fun. (Holding her 

sides. —— 

Dr. eae enters from House,®. 8. The Women run 
into House. 

- Dr. J. Music and dancing to-day ! (Speaking to himseij.) 1 

thought they dreaded to-day. But it’s a world of contradic-. 

tion, Why, Grace—why, Marion—is the world more mad 


then usual this m P 

Mar, Make bag: for it, father, if it be, for it’e 
somebody’s birth-day. 

Dr. J. Somebody's birth-day, puss! 'Don’t you know 
it’s always somebody’s birth-day? Did you never iiear how 
many ers enter on ‘this—ha, ha, ha! it’s ins ble to 
speak gravely of it—-on this preposterous and us bu- 
einess, coiled life, every minute ? : 

Mar. No, father. 

Dr. J. No, not you, of course. You're 2 woman, almost. 
| eng bye—{ Leoking at her.)—I suppose it’s your birth- 

5 


y 
_JMar. No—do you really, father? - , 
’Dr. J. There—take my love with it—( Kissing her.)—and 
many beppy returns of the—the idea, of the day: the notion 
of wishing happy returns of such « farce as this good—ha, ha, 
ha! Well, but Low did you get the music ? Poultry stealers, 
of course, . Where did the minstrels come from ? 
Grace, Alfred sent the musi« 
Dr. J. Ob, Alfred sent the music, Jid he? 
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entering dine “Then ; on vn foot, rye 
Y- are travelling oD ’ 
there last night ; sndag ens Marion’s birth-day, he thought 
it would please her. He sent them on with a pencilled note 
" ¢o me, saying, that if I thought so too, they had come to sere- 

nado her. 

Dr. J. Ay, ay; healwaystakes your opinion. 

Grace. And my opinion being favourable, and Marion he- 
ing in high spirits, and beginning to dance, I joined her, and 
go we anced to Alfred's music till we were eut of bresth, 
and we thought the music all the gayer for being sent by Al- 
fred--didn't we, dear Mariou? 

a Oh, I don’t know, Grace. How you tease me about 


Al 
~ Groce. Tease you by mentioning your lover ? 

Mor. 1 am sure I don’t much care to have him mentioned. 
( Pulling her flowers ) I em almost tired of hearing of him--- 
and, as to his being my lover-———— 

Grace. Hush ! don’t speak lightly of a true heart, which is 
all your own, Marion, even in jest. There is nota truer 
heart than Alfred’sin the world. 

Mor, No, no--perbaps not; but I don’t know that there’s 
any great meritin that. i---I don’t want bim to be so very 
true. { never asked him—if he-expects that I-—— But, dear 
Grace, why need we talk of him at all just now ! (They exit 

the trees, arm tx arm.) 

Dr. J, Bless their hearts! (Celle.) Britain! Britain! 
holloa ! ’ 

Ren Brituin. Now, thena——— 

Enter Bew Buirain, from House. 

Dr. J. Where's the breakfast table ? 

Ben. In the house. ; 

Dr. J. Are you going to spread it out here, as you were told 
last night? Ton’t you know that there are gentlemen e- 
ming? that there’s business to be done this morning before 
the rd comes by ? that—this is a very partiealar occs- 
sion 5 

Ben. T couldn't do anything, Dr. Jeddler, tillthe women 
had done getting in the apples, could 1 ? * 

Dr, J. Well, have they done now P (Looks at hie watch. and 
claps his hands.) Come—make haste. Where's Clemency ? 

: Clem, (From iree.) Here am J, mister! it’s all done. 
Now clear away, gals—everything. (To Girls, who have re- 
turned.) All shall be ready for you in half a minute, Mister. 
{ They all clear the baskets; and place breakfast things.) 

Clem. (At back.) Here are them two lawycra a coming, 


ae nee eer 
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Dr. J. Aha! (Advancing to e)_ Good moming—good 
morning, Grace, my dear! Marion! Here are 
Snitchey and Cragge. Where's Alfredt (Grace andMarion | 
re-enter.) | 
Grace. Me gies back ary father, no —_. Hebad | 
so muct: io do this morning in his preparations for departure, | 
that he was up and out by daybreak. Good morning, gentie- 


6110 Cee 
_ Enter from go’e Swi rcwEy end Crages, with blu: bag. 
Snitch. Ladies, for self and Craggs, good i (Te ' 


Marion.) Miss, I kiss _—— wish youa undred 


‘happy returns of this —— s “3 ; ! 
“De J. Ha, ha, ba! (Longhe thoughtfully, with his hands in 
his pockets.\ The great farce in a hundred ! 

Snitch. You woulds't, I am sure---(Puts blue bug by table.) 
+--cut the great farce short for this actress, at ell events, Dr, 
Jeddler ? 

Dr. J, No, God forbid! May she live to laugh at it as long 
as she can laugh, and then ray with the French wit, “ The 
farce is ended, draw the curtain.”’ . 

Snitch. The French- wit—( Peeps sharply into bag. )—was 
wrong, Dr. Jeddler, and your philesophy is altogether wrong 
depend upon it, as I have often told you. Nothing serious in 
life! What doyou call law ? 

Dr. J. A joke. 

Sniich. Did you ever go to law ? ‘. 

Dr. J. Never! 

— : cent do, pobons you'll alter that opinion. 

ge. Its ea t deal too i." 
Dro Law is P faa i‘ Koti. 
reggs. Yes, everything is. Everything appears to me f> 
be made tc» easy, now-a-days—it’s the slam these times. If — 
the world is = joke, 1 am uot prepared to say it is, it ought | 
to be made a-very difficult joke to crack—it onght to be as 
hard as le, six, as possibje. That’s the intention; but | 
it’s bein far too + we afe oiling the gates of life— 
they ought to be rusty. e shail have them beginning to 
turn scon with a smooth sound, whereas they ought to grate 
y ove their hinges, sir. r a iain | 
LFRED enters hastily from gate, dressed for ajourney. They : 
ett surround him. j 


_ Dr. J. Happy page Alfred ! P 
' Snitch. A hun appy returns of this auspicious day, - 
Mr. Heathfield. os ” 


Crasge. Returns ! - \ , ! 
Alf. Why, what abattery ! (Stopping shor!) And cag, two, | 


—_ 
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three, all foreboders of no good in the great sea before me. I 
am giad you are not the first I have met this morninc—( 
shou'd have taken it for a bad omen, but Grace was the first 
—sweet, pleasant Grace—eo I defy you all. 

Clem. (u.) If yew please, Mister, I was the first, you kaow. 
She was a walking out here before sunrise, you reme:nber 
was in the house. 

Aly. That's troe—Clemency was the first, eo 1 defy you 
with Clemency ! 

Sniteh. Ha, ha! what a defiance ! 

Alf. Not sobad a one asit appears, may be (Shakes hands 
with Doctor, Snitchey, and Craggs. Looks round.) Where 
are the——Good he:vens! (Runs to Grace and Mariou—he 
kisses them joyfully.) 

Dr. J. Come—come, children, breakfast waits. Be seated. 
{Clemency waits at ieble, Ben Britain, at a emaller table, carves 
ham and beef.} 

Ben. Meat? |4nproaches Snitchey with knife and fork. } 

Snito>, Certainly. 

Ben, Do you went uny : 

Cragrs and weil done. [Ben helps them, then the 
Doctor—Cragge nearly chokes---all assist.) 

Ben. I thought he was gone! 

Dr. J. Now, Alfred, for a word or two of business, while we 
are yet at breakfast. 

Snitch, While we are yet at breakfast ? 

Alf. If you please, sir. 

Dr.J. Ifanything could be serious in such a <——— 

Alf. Farce as this, sir-—— 

Dr. J. In such a farce as this, it might be, this recur- 
m4 we on the eve of seperation of a double birth-day which is 
connected with many assvciatious pleasant to us four, and 
with the recollection of a long and amicable intercourse---that's 
not t) the purpose. 

« dif. Ah, yes, Doctor Jeddler, it is to the purpose, as mv 
heart bears witness this morning, as as yours does, too, I 
know, if you would let it speak. J leave your house to-day 
e--f cease to be your ward---to-day we part with tender reld- 
tions, stretching far behind, that never can be exactly re- 
newed, and with othets dawning yet before us---{ Looking at 
Marion.}---fraught with such conciderations as I must not 
trust myself to speak of now. Come, come, there’s a serious 

in in this large foolish dust heap, Doctor. Let us allow toe 

y that there is one. 

Dr. J, To-day! hear him! ha, ha, ha! of all days in the 
oolish year: by on this day the great, battle was fought 
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on this ground, on this ground where we now sit, where Ieaw 
my two girls dance this morning, where the fruit has just been 


gathered for our eating---from these trees, the roots of which . 
are struck in them—not earth. So mauy lives were lost, that | 


within my recullection, generations afterwards, a churchyard 


fuil of bones, and dust of hones, and chins of cloven sculls, 
has been dug up from underneath cur feet here, yet not a © 


hundred people in that battle knew for what they fought, or 
why ; nota hundred of the inconsiderate rejoicers in tvic- 
tory why they rejoicei—not half 2 hundred:people were the 
better for the gain or loss - not half a dozen men agree to this 
hour on the caus or merits, and nobody, in short, ever knew 
anything distinct about it but the mourners of the slain. 
Serious, too! {Laughing.j] Such a system !. 

Alf. But all this seems to me to be very serious. (Clem. 
tumbles against tabie.} 

Clem. Oh: la! ia!, 

Dr. J. What'sthe matter there ? 

Clem. Its this evil inclined blue bag, always tripping up 
somebody. 

Snitch. SVith a purpose and intention in it that commands 
respect! Life, a farce, Doctor Jeddler, with law in it. 
I don’t stand up for life in general. [Rubs his hands, ehuck- 
ling.} It’s fali of folly, full of something, ande!ithat. Bah! 
bah! bah! We see what they’re worth. But you mustn’t 
laugh at life. You've got a game to play-a very serious 
game, indeed. Everybody's playing against you, you know, 
and you're playing against them. Oh, it’ga very interesting 
game—there are deep moves upon the board. You must 
only laugh, Dr. Jedéler, when you tin, and then not much— 
he, he, he—and then not much! 

Dr. J. Well, Alfred, what do you sey now ? 


Alf. L say, eir, that the greatest favour you could do me, | 


and yourself, too, 1 am inclined to think, would be to 
sometimes to forget this battle fluid, and others like it, in 
that broader battle field of life, on which the: sun looks every 


ay. ; 
Snitch, Really I’m afraid that wouldn't soften bis opinions. . 


Mr. Alfred. The combatants are very eager and very bitter 
in that same battle of life. There’s a great deal of cutting 


and slashing, and, firing inte people’s heads from behind, ter- 
rible treading down and trampling’on. It's rather a bad bu- 


siness ! 

Alf. I telieve, Mr. Suiichey,there are quiet victories and 
struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble ,acts of heroism in 
it, even in many of its epparent lightnesses and contradictions, 
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pot the less difficult to achieve because they have no earthly 
chronicle or audience—doue every day 3 nooks and corners, 
and in little households, and in mens’ end womens’ hearts--- 
any one of which might reconcile the eternest man to such a 
world, and fill him with belief and hope in it, though two- 
fourths of its people were at war, and enother fourth at law, 
and that’s a bold word ! [Grace and Marion listen.} 
_ Dr. J. Well, well, I am too old to be converted, even by 
my friend Snitchey, here, or my ,ood spinster sister, Martha 
Jeddler, who had what she called her domestic trials ages 
_ ago, and has led a sympathising life with all sorts of people 
ever since, and who is so much of your opinion---(only she’s 
less reasonable and more obstinate, being & woman )---that we 
can’t agree, and seldom meet. I was born upon this battle 
field. 1 beganasa boy to have my thou hts directed to the 
real history of a battle field. Sixty years ave gone over my 
head, and I have never seen the Christian world, including, 
Heaven knows, how many loving mothers and good enough 
irls, like mine here, anything but mad for a battle field. 
he same contradictions prevail in everything. One must 
either laugh or ery at such stupendous inconsistencies, and I 
prefer to laugh. (Ben Britain laughs hollowly, Clemency 
pokee him with her owe 
Clem. | Whiepering.} What are you laughing at P 
Ben. Not you! 
Clem. Who then ? 
Ben, Humanity—that’e the joke! 
Clem. What hetween master and them lawyers? He's 
; getting more and more addle-headed every day ! [Pokes him. } 
you know where you are? Do you want to get warning P 
Ben. Ldon’t know anything—I don't care for anything - I 
don’t make out anyt ~I don't believe anything, and I 
don’t want anything)! [Retires up.j 
Dr. J. Bot this is not our business, Alfred. Ceasing to be 
my ward (as you have said) to-day, and leaving a® full to the 
brim of such learning as the grammar school down here was 
able to give you, and your studies in London cculd add to 
that, and such practical knowledge a¢ @ dull oid country dector 
like myself could upon both. ‘You are away, now, into 
the world, the fis:t term of probation appointed by your 
re father being over, away you go now, )OuT OD master, to 
l bis second desire, and long before your three years’ tour 


among the ee of medicine is finished, you'll have . 


forgotten us. rd, you'll forget us easily in six months. 
Alf- 1f{1do——But you know better. Why should I speak 
to you? [Laughs] 
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Dr. J. I don’t know anything of the sort. What do say, 
~ Marion? (Marion plays with her cuffs.) I haven’t been, 
hope the execution of my trust. 
Rael, 508 Set 908 re and here are oar 
: ‘ a 


di of Alfred, but you must get to be a great man, and 
make it so)--and other drolleries of that sort, which are to 
be signed, sealed, and delivered. 

Snitch, And duly witnessed, as by law required. Weashall 
want your two servants to sitést the signatures, Can you 
read, Mrs. Newcome ? 

Clem. I arn’t married, mister. 

Snitch, You can read ? 

Clem. A little. 

Mnitch. The marriage service night and morning. 

Clem. No, too hard—I only reads a thimble. 

Snitch. Read a thimble ° what are vou talking about, young 
woman ? : 

Clem. And a nutmeg grater. 

Snitch. Why this is a lunatic—a subject for the Lord High 
Chancellor. And what does the thimble say, Mra, New- 
come ? 

Clem I arn’t married, mister. 

Snitch. Weil, Newcome, will that do? What does the 
thimble say, Newcome ? (Clemency emptiss her pockets, and 
gives contents to Britain to hold—finds thimble, after much 
trouble.) 

Clem. That’s him! (Shows thimble.) 

Snitch. That’s the thimble, is it, young woman ? and what 
does the thimble say ? 

Clem. It eays——(Reads slow.) “ Forget and forgive.” 
{Snitchey and Craggs laugh.) 

Snitch. So new ! 

Craggs. So easy! 

Snitch. Such 3 knewtaige of human nature in it. 

Cragge. So applicable to the affairs of life. 

Sn And the nutmeg grater? 

Ciem. The grater sase, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by.” 

Snitch. Do, or you'll be done—brown, you mean, 

Clem. 1 don't understand. (Shaking Aer heud.) I an’t no 


awyer. 

Snitch. If Mr. Britain will oblige us with a mouthfal of ink 
~-{ Returning to papers. }<-we'll sign, seal, and deliver as soon 
as possible, or the coach will be coming past before we know 


i 
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you are now sour own mas- 
the of life. Britain, ran to the 


‘ Britai 
amends et or 


lf. Yes, sir, yes. [2side te Grace.| Dear Grace! a mo- 
ment! Marion—so young and beautiful, so —? and go 
much admired, dear to my heart as aoching else in life is; 
remember, I leave Marion to you. ‘ 

Grace. She has always been 8 eacrec charge to me, Alfred. 
She is doubly so now. 1 will be faithful tc my trust, believe 


me. 

Alf. I do believe it, Grace. I know it well. Who could 
Jook upon your face, and hear your earnest voice and not know | 
it, Oh, good Grace, if {1 had your well-governed heert and 
tranquil mind, how bravely I would leave this place to-day. 

Grace. (With a quiet smile.) Would you? 

Alf. And yet, Grace---sister seems the natural word. 
Pau Use-it. I am glad to hear it. Call me nothing 
2 . 

Alf. And yt sister, then, Marion and I had better have 
your true and stedfast qualities serving us here, and i 
us both happier and better. I wouldn’t carry them away to 
eustain myself if I could. 

Ben Britain. (Calling.) Coach upon the bill top ! 

Dr. J. Time flies, Alfred. (Marion has been standing apart, 
ee to her, and puts her cver 

ce.} 

Alf. I have been telling Grace, dear Marion, that you are ber 
charge— my precious,trust at partiug: and when I come back 
and reclaim you, and the bright prospect of our married life lies 
stretched before as, it shall be one of our ciuief plersures to con- 
sult how we can make Grace happy, how wecan anticipate her 
wishes, how hese can show our op ap hemaete to her, we 
can return of e e eaped upon us. 
And when the Lokeeees, asit must one day—(I in has 
never come yet; but Grace knows best, for Grace is always 
rightj—when she will want 2 friend to open her whoie heart 
to, and to be to her something of what she has been tous, then, 
Marion, how faithful we will prove: and what delight to us te 
know that abe, our dear good sister, loves and is loved 
as we would have her—and when all thet is past, and we are 4 


eee eee ee 
. 
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and living—( an wo mast ingether—chase tegen, ee 
= be our favourite times among 
them—-this day, most of all, and telling each other what we 


we couldn’t bear to say bye—— 

en Yen T, yi ough the wood a 

if. Yes, lam y—- ow we again so : 
in apite of all. We'll make this day the happiest ae 


pressing Marion to his heart.) 


Dr. 3. Fa my boy! To talk about any serious cor- 


mind, I shall not object to have you for 8 son-in-law one of 


these days. 
Ben. Over the bridge! 


Alf. Let it come. (Shakes the Doctor’s hand.) Think of | 


me sometimes, my old friend and guardian, 2s seriously as you 
can. Adieu, Mr. Snitchey - farewell Mr. Craggs! 

Ben. Coming down the toad! 

lf. A kiss of Clemency Newcome, for long acquaintance 


sake. Shake hands, Britain—Marion, dearest heart, good . 


bye! Sister Grace, remember~———(Music. Coach appears at 


the gate with Passengers. Horn sounds. Alfred mounts the | 


roof-Clemency waves her hand—Doctor, Snitchey, and. 


Craggs, stand at gate, as the coach moves on.) 
Grace. He waves his hat to you, my love! Your chosen 
husband, darling, look! 


Mar. Oh, Grace' God bless you, but I cannot bear tn see 
it, Grace—it breaks my heart! (Falls tnto Grace’sarme. Jet 


Drop deseends rapidly.) 
END OF ACF Tf. 


(4 lapse of Three Years between the First and Second Acts.) , 





ACT IL. 


SCENE I1—The Office of Messrs. Snitchey and Crags. 
A large deed box, with “‘M. Warden, 2? inseribed on it, | 
stands near him. Paper, books, &c. nkstund on desk. 


Music. 


— - 7 ear oF oe. CSS 


SNItcREY and CRacas discovered seated ata desk. Micuary 
Wanrnven seated ona chair, 8. BH. 

Ward. My affairs are bad indeed. You are certain there 
is no other resource, gentlemen ? 

Snitch. (Turning up the last paper.) No other resource. 
art All lost, spent, wasted, pawned, borrowed, and sold, 

Snitch, All! 

Ward. Nothing elee to be done, you say ? 

Snitch. Nothing at all. (Warden bites hisneils and thinks.) 

Ward, Aud I am not even personally safe in England ? 
You hold to that, do you ? 

Sniteh. In no part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain - 
end Ireland. 

Ward, A mere prodigaleon, with no father to go to, noswine 
to , anid no busks to share with them, eh? (Rocks one leg 


over other.) Ruined at thirty! Humph ! 
Snitch. Not ruined, Mr. Warden—not so bad as thet. 
You have done a deal towards it, I must say, but you 


are aot ruined. little nursing —— 

Werd. A little devil! 

Snitch. Mr. Craggs, will you oblige me with a pinch of 
enuf? Thank yon, sir. 

Werd. Youtalk of nursing. How long nursing ? 

Snitch. How long nursing? (Caleudating.) For your in- 
volved estate, sir? In good hands? 5S. and C. easy, six or 
seven years. 

Ward. To starve for six or seven years, (I: ently.) 

Snitch. Tostarve for six or seven years, Mr. Warden, would 
be very uncommon indeed; you might get snother estate by 
showing yourself the while. But we don’t think you could do 

| it—epeaking for eelf and Cragge, and consequently don’t ad- 
vise it. 

Ward. What do you advise ! 

Snitch — I say, some few years of nursing, by self 

and Craggs, would bring it round. Butto enable ud to make | 
terms, and hold terms, avd you to keep terms, you must go 
awey—you must live abroad. As to starvation, we could en- 
_ sure you some hundreds 5 ad to starve upon, even in the 
beginning, I daresay, Mr. " 
| Salleh, "Thee ( Putting p= ‘Sesoly book i ion j—there 
at—( ng pepere f° 
is no doubt about. No doubt about. : 
Ward. After ali, my iron-headed frienda== 
Snitch. Self, and—excuse me—Creggs. (Pointing to 
| Craw es? —T 
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Werd. 1 Mr. e’s pardon. After iron- | 

sethel frisntet gon duty ew teton wae be Pet ce 

at him.) 1 am not only deep in debt, but I am deep in—— 
Sniich. Not ix: iove ? 


Ward. Yeo—(Looke at them, withZhis hands in his pockets.) 


Snitch. And not with an heiress, sir P 

Ward. Not with an heiress, 

Snitch. Nor a rich lody? 

Ward. Nor a rich lady, that I know of—except in beauty 
and merit. ' 

Snitch. A single lady, I trust ? 

Ward. Certainly. ay 

Snitch. It’s not one of Doctor Jeddler’s danghters ? 

Ward. ao ! . . 

Snitch, Not his younger daaghter 

Ward. Yes! ” 

Snitch. Mr Craggs, will you oblige me with another 
of enuff ? Thank you. I am happy to say it don’t . 
Mr. Warden. She's en , sir She’sbespoke. My part- 
ner can corroborate me. e know the fact. 

Craggs. We koow the fact ! 
Ward. Why so dc I, perhaps, what of that? Are you men 
eee and did you never hear of a woman changing her | 

Snitch. There certainly have been actions for breach brought | 
against both spinsters, and widows, but in the majority of 
cases —— - 

Ward. Cases! Don't telk to me of cases, The genera! 

recedent is in a much i ag volume than any of your law 
. Besides, do you think I have lived six weeks in the 
Oat PA Gass hoy ata 

Snitch. (To Craggs, thin r, e scrapes 
Mr. Warden's horses have Pc him into st one time and’ 
another—and Fay dae been pretty numerous, and ex- 
pensive, as none know better than himeelf, and you, ani I— 
the worst xcrape may turn out to be, if he talks inthis way, 
his having been ever left by one of them at the gar- 
den wall, with three broken ribs, a ee collar bone, and 
the Lord knows how many bruises. e didn’t think so mach 
ofit at the time, when we knew he yengene on well under the 
Doctor's bands and roof; but it looks bad now, sir---bad! it) 
looks very bad Doctor Jeddler, too---our client, Mr. C . 

Creggs. Mr. Alfred Heathfield, too---a sort of client, Mr- 
Snitchey, 

Word, Mr. Micheel Warden, too, a kind of client, and ze 
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bad one either: having played the fool for ten or twelve 
years. However, Mr. Michael Warden has sown his wild cats 


} 
i 


. @ Ward. 


now—-there’s their crop, in that box~-and means to repent and 
be wise. And in proot of it, Mr. Michael Warden means, if 
he can, to marry Marion, the Doctor’s lovely daughter, and 
to carry her away with him. . 
-. Snitch. Really, Mr. Crages-——— 
° Ward. Really, Mr. Snitchey, and Mr. Craggs, partners 
both, you know gour duty to yourclients, and you know well 
—_e Iam sure, that it is no part of it to interfere in a mere 
Jove affair, which I am ob to confide to you. I am nt 
feing to carry the young lady cff, without herown consen.. 
ere’s nothing illegal in it. I oeverwas Mr. Heathfield’s 
bosom friend. I violate no confidence of his. I love where 
he loves, aad I mean to win where he would win, if J can. 

Snitch. He can't Mr. Craggs---he can't do it, sir. Ske 
dotes on Mr. Alfred. 

Ward. Does she? ; 

Snitch. Mr. Craggs, she doats on him, sir. 

Ward. Idido’t live six weeks, some few monihs ago, in the 
Toctor’s house for nothing, and I doubted that soon, she would 
have doated on him, if her sister*%ould have brought it about ; 
but I watched them. Marion avoided-bis name, avoided the 
subject: shrunk from the least allusion to it, with evident dis- 


tress. 

Snitch, Why should she, Mr. Craggs, you know? Why 
ehould she, sir ? 

A don’t know why she should, though there rnre many 
likely reazons—but I know’she does. She was very yo 
when she made the engagement—if it may be called one— 
am not even sure of that—and has repented of it, perbaps. 
Perhaps - it seems a foppieh thing to say-—but, upon my soul, 
I don’t mean it in that light—she may have fallen in love with 
me, as I have fallen in love with her. 

Snitch. He! he! Mr. Alfred, her old playfellow, too, you 
remember, Mr. Craggs. (Laughs disconcertediy.) Knew her 
almost from a baby. 

Ward. Which mskeg it the nore probable that she may be 
tired of his idea, and not indispcsed to exchange it for the 
newer one of another lover, who presents himeelf—(or is pre- 
sented by dis horse)— under romantic circumstances, has the 
not unfavourable reputation, with a country girl, of having 
lived thoughtlessly and gaily, without doing much harm to 
anybody, and who for his yourn and figure, and so férth-=this 
may seem foppish again, but upon my soul, I don’t mean itin 
that light--might perhaps pass muster in a crowd, with Mr. 
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side. I ere review, in ket ecines Sener 
position and in , and then I sbali leave it to you to 
the best for me, in money matters, that you can: seeing, that, 
if I run ssay with the Dector’s beautifal ter—(as i hope 
to do, and to become another man, under her ight influence) 
—it will be for the momert, more c le than running 
ad alone. But I shall soon makeall up, in an altered 

2. 

Snitch. J think it will be better not to hear this, Mr. Craggs. 

Craggs. I think not. (Both listen attentively.) 

Ward. Well, you needn’t hear it. 111 mention it, however. 


I don’t mean to ask the peng baleen because he wouldn’t 
ive it me, but I mezn to do the Doctor no wrong, or harm, 


from what ¥ see, I know she dreads, and contemplates 
misery, that is, the return of her old lover. If an in 


y far. 

just now, that I lead the life of a flying fish. Skulk aboot in 
the dark. am shut out of my own house, and warned off ry 
own grounds, But that house, and thore- ovnds, and many 
an acre hesides, will come back to me one day, a8 you know 
and say, and Merion will probably be richer-.-on your show- 
ing, who ‘are never ap oe years hence as my wife, 
than as the wife of Alfred Heathfield, whose return she dreads 
a-(remember that)---and in whorm, or in any mén, my passion 
‘ ig not surpassed, Who is injured yetP It is a fair case 

throughout. My right is as good as his if she decide in my 
favour, and I will try my right by her alone. You will like 
to know no more of this, and I will tell you no more. Now 
you «now my purpose and wants, when must I leave here ° 

Snitch, In a week. 

Creggs. In something less, I should say. 

Ward. In 2 month. This day month. To-day is Thurs- 
day. Succeed or fail, on this day month I go. 

Snitch, It’s too long a bey mn ger toolong. But let it be 
so. (deide,) I thooght-he’d have stipulated for three. Are 
you going ? Good night, sir. 

ard. Good night, [Shakes hands with both.) You'll live to 
see me making 8 good use of riches yet, Henceforth, the star 
of my destiny is Marion. (Going. ) 

Snitch. Take cere of the stairs, sir. for she don’t shine there 
Good night. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ward. Good t! (Exit side door, x. a. Snitchey and 


c. etand at each ) 
"Bniteh. What do you think of all this Mr. C ?<C 
shakes hie hend.) Perhaps he deceives altoget 
[Boe ie ce Sat nd poles © eed Or if he don't, a little 
it of fickleness and perfidy is not a miracle, Mr. Craggs--- 
ar a { thought that pretty face pg thn a i mea 
- utting on great drawing on gloves, snuffing 
one i a I ery even.seen her character becoming, 
stronger, and more resolved of late---more like her sister’s. 

Cragg. Mre. Craggs was of the same opinion. 

Snitch. I'd realiy give a tritie to-night if I could believe 
that Mr. Warden was reckoning without bis host, but light- 
headed, capricious, and unballasted as he is, he knows some- 
thing of the world and ite iu —(he ought to, for he has 

ht what he does know desr enough)—and I can’t quite © 
= me We had better not irterfere: we can do nothing, 

r. Cr , but uiet, 

Cima? Nothing? . é 

Snitch, Our friend, the Doctor, makes light of such things. 
I hope he mayn’t stand in need of his philosophy. Our friend 
Alfred talke of the battle of life, I hope he mayn’t be cut down 
early in the day. Have you your hat, Mr. Craggs? I 
am going to put the other candle out. 
ao es. (They grope their way out inthe dark, Mu- 


: 


SCENE II.—.A Kitchen in Dr, Jeddler’s House. Large door 
and window in fict, through which the country is seen when 
the curtains are withdrawn. Snow falling. 


Bensamix Britain enters 2. 8. with small table and two 
chairs. On table a jug of cle, a pipe, and candle, 

Ben. There—that’s what @ man of moderate sentiments 
mey call cosey and comfortable. Plenty toeat,ditto to drink, 
and nothing to pay. (Site.) I do loves pipe—it mollifies a 
man’s spirits so. (Smokes.) “Specisily when the baccy’s 


smuggled. 
CLEMENCY enteral, a. laughing. 

—_ Clemmy, how are you by this time—and what’s the 
news 

Clem. Immense, georivce news! Master Alfred’s comin, 
home to-night—he'll be justin time for master’s ball. 
took the le ter in—there wan an A. H.in thecorner, J bet 
we shall soon have s wedding in the house—there was two 
Spoons inmy sau this morning. ° 
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Ben. There'll be snother job for Snitchey and C I: 
onpgene — mane, genes regenera : 
em. Lor! (Twisting her elbows.) I wish it was 
Britain. ' : 
Ben, Wish what was you ? ; 
Ben Fihse tips uteri mouth and laughs.) Yes, you’ 
. of hts -) Les, you re 
a likely abject ag hat. Poor Clem! . 
. eo (Laughs.) Yes, I’m a likely subject for that, an’t 


Ben. You'll never be married, you know. 

Clem. Don’t you think I ever shall, though ? 

Ben. Notac of it. 

= Clem. Only think! Well, I suppose you mean to, Britain, 
/ one of these days, don't you ? 

Ben. ( Puffs out e—pauses.) Yee-s—I think it may 
come to that at last. : 

Clem. I wish h« r joy, whoever she may be. 

Ben. Oh, she'll have that, safe enough. 

* Clem. But she wouldn't have led quite »uch a joyfel life as 
she will lead—and wouldn't have had quite such a gociable 
sort of a husband at she will have—(Leane over table.)—if it 
hadn’t been for—not that I went to do it, for it was acci- 
dental, I am sure—if it hadn't been for me—now would sbe, 
Britain ? 

Ben. Certainly not. Ob, I’m greatly obliged; to you, you 
know, Clem. 

Clem. (Rubs her elbows with candle grease.) Lor, how nice 
that is to think of! 

Ben. You see, I’ve made a good many investi-ations of 
one sort and another in my time, having been always of an 
enquiring torn of mind. and I’ve read a good many books 
about the general rights of things, and wrongs of things—for 
1 went into the literary line myself when I began life. 

Clem. Did you, though P 

Ben. Yes, I was hid for the best part of two years behind 
a book stall, ready to fly out if anybody pockettedya vo- 
lume; and after that I was light porter tu a stay and mantua 
maker, in which capacity } was employed to carry about, in 
oilskin baskets, nothing but de@ept ons, which soured my 
Spirits and disturbed my confidence in human nature; and 
after that, I heard a world of discuasions in this house, which 
soured my spirits fre-h; and my opinion after ali is, that as | 
a safe and comfortable sweetener of the same and as a pleae! 
sant guide through life, there's nothing like a nugmeg grater, ; 
combined with a thimble : 

i 
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’ Clem Do as you would, jou know, and cetrer, (Folde her . 
arms, ond pate her elbows.) Such s short cut, sin’titP , 

Ben. I'm not eure that it’s what would be ,considered 
philosophy. I’ve my doubts about that, but it wears well, and 
~— a quantity.of enarling, which the genuine articie don’t 


ways. 
Clem. See how you used to go on once. yourself, you 


know. 

Ben. but the most extraordi thing, Clemmy, is 
pe I should live a brought round throogh you. . at's 
strange Through yeu! y Lsuppose you 
Saick't ao teneisas ledl on Mes in your head. 

Clem..( Laughing.) No, I don’t suppose I have. ; 


Ben. I'm peony sure of it. 
Clem. Oh, I dare say you're right. I don’t pretend to 
open (Loughe heartily) What a netarpl Cleramus ! 
_ Ben ( y-) t a ne you are, Clemniy 
But I can’t help liking you; you’re _—— good creature in 
your way, so shake hands, Cera. atever happens, I’ll 
always take notice of a and be a friend to you. 

Clem. Will you? ell, that’s very kind of you. 

Ben. Yes, yes—{ Gives rer pipe to knock the ashes out,)— 


Ill stand stand by you. Hark! that’s a curious noise. 
Clem. Noise ? 
Ben. A outside. Somebody dropping from’ the 


wall, it sounded like. Are they all a-bed up staire? (Both 
listen at door.): 

Fagg ome all a by this time. ; ' 

‘ en. Didn’t you hear anything ? 

Clem No. é shits. : 

Een. (Takes down lantern, lights candle. I tell you what, 
I'll have alook round before 1 goto bed myself, for satis- 
faction’ssake. Undo the deor, while I light this, Clemmy. 

Ciem. (Unfastens door.) You'll ovly have your walk for 
your pains. - 

Ben. Very likels. , . 

Clem. It's a8 quiet asa church yard—[ Looking after him. } 
~-and almost as ghostly, too! 

Marion enters cautiously, L. H. wrapped in a mantle. 
‘What's that P 

Afar. (In on agitated whisper.) Hushi You have always 
loved me, have you 20t-——= 

Clem. Loved you, child! You may be aure | have. 

Mer. Iam sure—and J may trust you, may I not? There 
is no one else, just now,in whom I can trust. 

Clem. Yes 


Mar. There is some one out therea=[ Pointe to door.J— 
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whom I muct see and speak with to-night. Michael Warden, 
for Col’s sake, retire—not now! {Warden appeare at the 
door.} in anyther moment you may bediscovo.ed! Not now! 
Wait, if you can, in some eoncealment—Ii will come pre- 
sentiy. [He waves his hand and disappears.) Dont goto 
bed—wait here furme! I bave been seeking to speak to you 
for an*hour pest. “Oh, betrueto me. [Music. Exit b- ¥. 
The lantern light ie seen through door. Ben reeappeara at the 
door. Clemency sinks in a chair, weeping.) 

Ben. (Locking and barring door.) All-still and peaceable. 
ay there. Fancy, I suppuse. One of the ts of ha- 
ving alively imagination. Holloa! Why what's the mat- 
ter ? \s 
Clem. {Chafing her elbows.) Matter! That’s good in 

you, Britain, that it is, after going and frightening one out of 
one’s life with noises and lanterns, and I don’t know whatall, 

Matter ! oh, yes ! 

Ben. Lf you re frightened out of your wits, Clemmy, that 
apparition s ver. soon got ridof. (Blows it out, and hangs i 
up.) But you're as bold as brass in general, and were, after 
the noise acd the lantern, too: hat have you taken into 
your head? Notan idea, eh ? 

Clem. There--good night. Go—go up stairs, Go to 
bed. I’m not alarmed. 

Ben. Oh, good bye! What ereturs these women things 
are, with their whims and fancies. No accounting, or suin-~ 
ming them up—no, never! (Ezil R. H+) , 

Jar. (At door.) Open the door, and stand there close beside . 
me, while I speak to bim outside. Clemency stands at door, 
opens it—Marion and Warden are seen. Tableau. They 
whisper ) 

“Word. In an hour the boat will be in the ereek! (Ezit. 

Clem. (Crying, and embracing Marion.) It’s little that 1 
know, my dear—very little——but I know tht this should not 
be. Think of what you do. 

“Mar. I have thought of it many times. _ 

Clem Once more—till to-morrow—( Marion shakes her 
head.) For Mr. A fred’s sake—him that you luved so cearly 
once—— 

Mar. (Hides her face.) Qace! ~- 

* Clem, Let me go out. I'd tell him what you like. Don’t 
cross the doof-step to-night; 1'm sure no good will come of it. 
Qh, it was an unbappy day when Mr. Warden was ever 
brought here! Think of your good father, darling of your 
sister 

Jiar, Lhaae. Youdon’tknowwhat I lo I must speak to 
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him! You are the best and truest friend in all the world for 
what you have said tome, but I must take this step ! a (She 
kisses her.) 

Clem. (Crying.) Oh, miss—darling, don't—think of your 
father—sister—thiak of poor Ben--oh, oh! 

Mar. Hush! we shall be heayrd—come! (Leads her out 
erying, &.H) 


SCENE IIl.--4 Mall at Dr, Jeddler’s, decorated fora Christ- 
mas party.. Evergreens, mistletoe bough hanging, C. 
Benches, candles in branches, old fashioned fire-place, reat 


re. 

When the Scene opens, Musicians, nzmerous Male and Fe- 
male Guests, Da. JEDDLER, andGrace, are assembied. 
f Cotillion is anced. After dance, MaRton enters R. HB. 
wearing awreath. Grace runs to her, adjusting her wreath. 


Grace. Where have you been, love ? You've missed seve- 
rai dances. Your wreath is out of place, too. The next I 
edjjust on thisfair head wiil be a marriage wreath, or {’m no 
true prophet. There———= 

Mar. (Kisses her.) A moment, Grace—don’t leave me 
yet. Are you sure that I wanf nothing more ? 

Grace. My art can go no farther, ne your beauty. I ne- 
ver saw you look so lovely as now. 

Mor. I never was so iuppy ! 

Grace Aye, but there is greater happiness in store, In 
euch another home, as cheerfal and as bright as ‘thie looks 
now, Aifred and his young wife wiil soon be living. 2. 

Mar. It is a happy home, Grace, in your fancy. I 
eee it in your eyes, I know it willbe happy, dear! How 
glad iam to know it. 

Dr. J. (Bustles towards tham.) Here we are--all ready 
fur Alfred,eh? He can’t be here until pretty late; an hour 
or so before midnight, eo there'll be nplety of time for merry 
making before he comes, He'll not find us with the ice un- 
broken. Pile up the fire! Here, Britain ! 

Enter BRiTAIn, BR. H 
Let it ste upon the holly till it winks again. It’s a world 
of nonsense, puss! true lovers,and all the rest of it, all non- 
sense | but we'll be nonsensical with the rest of ’em, and give 
our true lovera madwelcome. Upon my word, 1%m not clear 
to-night among other absurdities, but that 1m the father of 
two handsome girls. 

A/ar. All that one of them has ever done, or may lo~-may 
do, dearest father, to cause you pain or grief, forgive her— 
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forgive her now, when her heart is full. Say that you forgive 

her---that you will forgive her- -that she shall always share 

_— love, and—-——= (Conceals her face on the Doctor’s shou! 
) 


Dr, J. Tut, tut, tut! Forgive! What have I to forgive ? 
Heyday ! if our true lovers come back to flurry us like this, 
we must hold ‘em at a distance; we must send expr- sses out 
Stop ’em short upon the road, and. >ring ’em ona mile or two a 
day, until we're properly prepared to meet ’em. Kiss me, 
—_* Forgive! Why what 2 silly child you are! If you 

ad vexed end crossed me fifty times a-day, instead of not at 

all, I’d forgive youeverthing but such a supplication. Kiss 

me again, puss! There---prospective acd ret ive---3, 

clear score between us, Pile up the fire, here ! ould vou 

freeze the people on this bleak December night? Let ua be 
light, and warm, and merry, or I'll not forgive some of you ! 
nter Mrs.Snitcuey, and Mr, & Mas, Caacas, sheiwn 

in by Britain, 

Dr.J. Where’s Snitchey ? 

Mrs. C. That nasty office! 

Mrs. S. I wish it was burot down ! 

Craggs. He’s—he’s—there’s a little matter of business 
that keeps my partner rather late. 

Mrs. S. Oh, business! Don't tell me——— 

Mrs. C. We know what business means. I wonder you 
could come away, Mr ~—— 

Airs. S. Mr Cragge 1s fortunate, I’m sure. 

Mrs.C. That office so engrosses ‘em. 

Mrs. S. A person with an office has no business to be mar- 
ried at all ! 

Craggs Good evening, ma’am ! You look charmingly. 
Your—your sister, Miss Marion, is she-—— 

Grace. Oh, she's quite well, Mr. Craggs. 

Craggs. Yes, I-———is she here? 

F Grace. Here! Don't you see her yonder, going to dance? 
(Craggs puts on his spectacles. Music. A general Old En- 
glish Bice.) 

SNITCHEY enters R. H. touches Craggs’ arm. 

Craggs. Is he gone P 

Snitch. Hush ! he has been with me for three hours and 
more. He went over everything—he looked into all our ar- 
rangements for him, and was very particular indeed, (.fMé the 
end of Dance Marion mizes with crowd and di 8, UN- 
noticed, first giving a letter to Britain, end whispering him.) 

Croggs.%Yousee! All's safe and well. He dids’t recur 
to that subject, I suppose? 
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Sriich. Not 2 word. 

Craggs. And is he really gone—ishe safe away ? 

Snitch. He k to his word. He drops down the river 
with the tide, in chat shell of a boat of his; and so goes to sea 
on this dark night—a dare devil he ie—before the wind, 
There’s no such lonely road anywhere else - that’s one thing. 
‘The tide flows, he says, an hour before midnight, about this 
time. I’m gladit’s over. ( Wipes his face.) 

Mrs. §. Well, sir. I hope the office is satisfied. 

Snitch. Satisfied with what, my dear ? 

\ Mrs. S. With the exposure of a defenceless woman to ti- 
diculeand remark. That is quite in the wey of the office— 
that is— 

+. Snitch, (Gives her his arm.) As to my having been away 
to-night, my dear, the deprivation has been mine, I’m sure; 
but, as Mr. Craggs knows——(Looks. ) 

Sirs. S. Mr. Craggs, indeed, sir! Ifyou can look that 
man in the eye this night, and not know that you're deluded, 
practised upon, made the victim of his erts, and bent down 
prostrate to his wille-by some unaccoun'able fascination, 
which it is impossible to explain, and against which no warn- 
ing of mine is of the least avail—all I can say is, I pity you. 

Dr. J. (Approaches.) Come, come, ladies—we are waiting 
for another dance. Pair off! 

Mrs. 8. L wish we could! 

Snitch. My love —— 

Dr. J. Places - places! (The Cushion Dance. The Doc- 
tor kisses Mrs. Snitchey—all leugh—Britain loud, and drope 
glasses he is handing round. Scene closed in.) 


SCENE IV.—Rxrterior of Doctor Jeddler’s House--sane ae 
Act I. only snow falling. Lights scenZin the windows, 
Music and laughter heard within. 

Enter WarveEn, siealthily, R./B. 


Wor. Allis ready. The boat prepared, we can soon drop 
down theriver. The open sea once gained, the prize is mine, 
ond a fair one eheis, well worth a life’s risk. (D. F. opens— 
Marion peeps forth. ) 

Mer. ( Whispers.) Are you there? 

War. Yes, ready to perish for you! (Runs to her.) Let us 
awas———( Kisses her hand, wraps cloak about her, leade her 
forward---her face turned towards house. } 

Mar. Grace— sister —deer father - I—— 

Wer.Reflect not, love; I will be all--everything to you, 
Come—come——(i se of chaise without.) 


. 


—— 
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Mer. That sound! ‘Tishe! Let us a 1 am ready ! 
Fiy—fiy | (Warden end Marion cait beatlly 2. Clemency 
* seen at cryiug. 
. Clem.Oh, m 1 Rubbin her elbows.) Ob, my! that ever 
ever 1 should live to see it, know it, and not tell it, But I 
promised, and 1 couldn’t. Oh, oh! (Noise of chaise near— 


i e.) 
Alf. ( Without.) Take the | to the kitchen gate. 
a ren aster Al vow I shall swoon dead! 
Enter ALFRED, &, i. in travelling dress. 

lif. Lights! sounds of music and -m ! Kind, 
good old fricend—this is all to welcome me home. Graze 
--Marion! Oh, what joy that name conjures up. ( Haetene 
to door.) 

Clem. (Stops him with a ery.) Oh! 

Alf. Clemency, don’t you know me? 

em. (Pushing hrm back.) Don’t come in. Go away! 

Alf. What is the matter ¢ 

Clem. { don’t knov-—I'm afraid to think—-go back—hark ! 
(A noise of voices within, She screams, pulting her hand to 
her ears: Aloud scream. Grace rushes out, catches 
her én his arme. ) 

Alf, Grace! Whatis it? isshe dead? (Grace gezes in 
his face, and falls ot hs feet with a groan. the Char acters 
Jeddler, Snitchey, Craggs, Mrs, Craggs, and Guests, rusk 
out with lghts.) 

Alf. What isit ! (Looking from one to another.) Will no 
one look at me? ‘Will no one speak to me ? no one 


know me? Is there no voice among you all to tell me what it 
is? 


Omnes. She.is gone ! , 

Alf, Gone? 

Dr. J. Ft letter in his hand, in a broken voice.] Filed, 
my dear Alfred—gone from her home and us, toenight! She 
writes that she has made her innocent and blameless choice ;: 


entreats that we will forgive her, prays that we will not forget 
her, and is gone! 


Alf. With whom? where? [Starte wildy «p.] Oh, mi- 
sery! misery! (Music. Hurries across stage, staggers 
back, a sinks on his knees by Grace, Al » Tam 
bleau. 


END OF ACT rx, 
{4 lapse of Six Years.} 
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ACT IIL 


SCENE I.---4 Bar in the “ Nutmeg Grater” Inn. Fire- 
place. D. in ¥. Table, two Chairs, Tea things on table. 
Music, 


Ben Brirain discovered standing before the fire, looking at 
his woateh. 


Ben. Mrs. B. is rather late. {t's tea time. She hadn't 
much to do, I think, There were a few little matters of 
business after market, but not many. [Noise of cart wheels. 
Oh, here we are, at last. \ 

. [Without.} Put the horse up, Harry, and if he 
coughs, give him a warm mash. ~~) 
Euter CLEMENCY, D. F. loaded with pa: cels, baskets, 
umbrella, red cloak, bonnet, &c. 

Ben. You're late, Clemmy. - 

Clem. Why, you sec, Ben, I’ve had adeal to do. {Looks 
over packages,; Eight, nine, ten—where’s eleven? Oh, my 
basket’s eleven ; it’s all right. Eight, nine, tea, Why, 
where’s eleven ? Ob, I forgot--it’s all right. How’s the 
children, Ben ? 

Ben. Hearty, Clemmy, hearty. 

lem. Bless their precious faces! [Smoothing her hair } 
Give us a kiss, old man {Kisses him. Dratos forth 
on immense bulk of thin books & crumpled ra from her 
pockets.! I think Ive done everything. Biils all eettled, 
turnips sold, brewer’s account lovked into and paid, bacco 
pipes ordered, seventeen pound four paid into the Bank--Doc- 
tor Heathfield’s charge for little Clem—you’ll guess what that 
is—Doctor Heathfield won’t take a farthing again, Ben, 

Ben I thought be wouldn’t. : 

Clem. No, he says whatever family you was to have, Ben, 
be’d never put you tothe cost of a halfpenny—not if you was to 
havetwenty. An’t it kind ofhim P . ’ 

Ben. Very. It’s the sort of kindness I wouldn't presume 
upon, on any account. 

Clem. No, of course not. Ha, ha! There—take all the 
papers, andlock’em up Oh, wait a minute-—here’s a printed 
bill, tostick on the wall, wet from the printer’s—how nice it 
smeils { : 

Ben. What's this? 

Clem. Idont know. Ihaven’t read a word of it. 

Ben. ‘* To be sold by Auction, unless previously disposed 
of by private contract, Mansion, &c,, Offices, Shrubberies, 
Ring Fence, &c,, Messrs, Snitchey and Craggs, &c,, Orna- 
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mental Portion of the unencumbered Frechold Property of 
— Esq, intending to continue to reside 


Clem. And it was only this very day that I heard it whis- 

at the old house, that better and plainer news had been 

f promised of her soon. Dear, dear, deer! there’ll be 

heavy hearts, Ben, yonder' [Sit# to tea.} It’s the first time 
I've sat down quietly to-day, i declare. 

Ben. [Drinking from saucer.) Ab ! 

Clem. And that same Mr, Michael Warden lé:t me my 

Ben And got you your husband. 

Clem. Well, so he dia, and many thanks to him. 

Ben. Man’s the creature of habit. I had somehow got used 
to you, Clem, and I found I shouldn’t be able to get on with- 
out you, so we went and got made made man and wife, Ha, 
ha! e! Who'd have thought it ? 

Clem {Looking at bill.| When Marion was known to be 
gone, out of reach, dear girl, T couldn’t help telling--for 
her sake quite as much as theire---what I knew, could 1? 

Ben, \ ou tp. oe 9 ge e - 

Clem. And Dr. er, in his grief and passion, turned — 
me out of house, and home. I neste have then on hed of 
anything in all my life; as that I didn’t say an angry word to 

i nt an angry feeling towards him even then, for 
he repented that truly afterwards. How often he has sat in 
this room, and told me, over and over again, he wae sorry for 
it. 

Enter MicuaeLt Warpen, in mourning, v. F. 
Will you please to\walk up stairs, sir? There’s a very nice 
room up stairs, sir. 

Ward. Thank you. May I come in here? 

Clem. Oh, surely if you like, sir, What would you please 
to want, sir? ( Warden looks at bill.) 

Brit. Excellent property, that. 

Werd, }f you will let me have a draught uf ale—(Going to 
table by window. }—and will let me have it here, without being 
any interruption to your meai, I shall he much obliged to you. 
(stts.) [think I heard you mention Dr. Jeddier’s name as I 
came in Is the old man living ? 

Clem. Yes, he’s living. 

Hard. Much changed? 

Clem Since when, sir? 

Ward. Since his daughter went away. 

Clem. Yes: he’s greatly changed since then. He's grey, 
and old, and hasn’ same way with him at all. Ai Grsthe 
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was sedly broken down— and it was enough to make one’s 
bleed to see him wance ing about, railing at the world; 
. but a great change came over him for’ the better after a year 
or two, and then he hegan to like to talk about his lost dacgh- 
ter, and to praise her; ay, and the world too, ani was never 
tired of saying, with the tears ia his poor eyes, how beautiful 
and good she was. He had forgiven ber then ‘hat wee 
about the same time as Miss Grace’s marriage. Britain, you 
remember ? : 

Brit. Yes. 

Ward. The sister ie married, then? To whom ? 

Clem.-Did you never hear ? 

Ward. { should to to hear. , ihe 

Clem. it would be a long story, if }: was properly told. 
(Reating her thin on her hand.) That they grieved together, 
and remembered her together like a person dead—that they 
were so tender of her, never would reproach her, called her 
‘back to one another as she used to be, and fuund excuses for 
ber, Every one knows that—l‘m sure I do, no one. better, 
( a A ane her eyes.) 

ard. And so—— 

Clem. And so, they at last were married. They were mar- 
ried on her birthday—it comes d again to morrow—vers 
quiet, very humble like, but very"happy. Mr. Alfred said one 
night, when they were walking in the orchard, Grace, shall uur - 
wedding day be Marion’s birthday? and it was, 

‘ard, And. they have lived happ'ly together P 

Clem. Aye—no two people ever more so, ‘I'hey have had 
20 sorrow but this. { Wotions to Ben vivlently.) 

Ben. (Aside to her.) Milk and water! Monthly warning t 
Mice und walnuts’ (She shakes her head.) 

Ward. And what is the after history of the young lady whe 
went away? They know it, I sup ? 

Clem. (Shakes her head.) I’ve heard that Dr. Jeddler is 
thought to know more of it than he tells.. Miss Grace bas 
had letters from her sister. saying that she was well and 
happy, and made much happier by her being married to Mr. 
alfred, and has written letters back. But tuere’s a mystery 
ebout her life and fortunes altogether, which nothing bas 
cleared up to this-hour, and xhich—— 

Ward. And which : 

Clem. Which only one other person, I believe, could ex- 
plaa 

Ward. Who may that be ? ; 

Clem. Mr. Michaei Warden. You remember me, sir. I 
Baw just now you did. You remember me that night ia the 
garden. Iwas with her, 
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Ward. Yes, you were. 

Clem. Yes, sir—vesto besure. This is my hueband, if 
please Ben, my dear Ben—run to Mies Grace—run to Mr. 
Alfred—run somewhere, Ben---bring somebody here directly, 

Ward. Stay---what would you do 

Clem. Let them know that you are hore, sir. (Claps her 
hande ) Let them know that they may hear of her from your 
own lips—let them know that she is not quite lost to but 
that she will come home again yet, to bless her father and her 
loving sister—even her old servant, even me, with a sight of 
her sweet face. Run, Ben, run! Let me speak to her if you 

lease. I don’t think she eax know how truly they ive 

er, how they love her, what joy it would be to them to sec 
ber once more. She may bé timorous of going home. Perhaps 
‘if she sees me, it may give her a new heart. Only tell me 
truly, Mr. Warden, is she with you ? 

Word. Ske is not. ( Shakes his head.) , 

Clem. Is she d.d-dead! [Sits down crying, hiding her face 


on table.) 
Enter Mr, SN1TcHEY. 

Snitch, Good heaven, Mr, Warden! What wind has blown 
you here? 

Ward, An ill wind, I am afraid, 

Snitch. I can guess it all. But why did yon ever come . 
here, my good sir ? 

_ Ward, Come! How should I know who kept the house ? 
‘When I sent my servant on to you, I stroiled in here, because 
the place was new to me. 

Snit h MBur caution, speaking fer selfand Craggs, deceased. 
(Looking“at his hatband ) It was not our place to make inqui- 
ries of you on such a delicate subject. 1 bad my suspicions, 
sir, but it is not six months since I have xaown the truth, and 
been assured that you had lost her. oe tA 

Ward By whom? 

Snitch. By Doctor Jeddler himself, sir: who at last re- 

that confidence in me, voluntarily. He, and only he 
known the whole truth, years and years. 

Ward, And you know it? 

Snitch. I do, sir, and I have also reason to know that it will 
be broken to her sister to-morrow evening. Pretty Marion! 
poor Marion! Checr up, mistress You ere married, now, 
you know, Clemency. (Clemency sizhs and shakes her head.) 

Brit. 1 rather think she is, mister. 

Snitch. Well, well—wait till to-morrow. 

Clem. To-morrow can’t bring back the dead to life, mister. 
Poor Miss—Miss Marion, or! [Sods.} 
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Snitch. No, it can't do that, or it would bring beck Mr. 


SCENE I1.—Orcherdand House of Dr Jeddler, as in Act I. 
ALFRED and Grace —— tree, ©. with a irtile 


aad 
= 4. ong pe has flown, ie ~— cine our o jy 
yet it seems a '. while e e count 
changes and events Bd en not by years. 

Grace. Yet we have years to count by, since Marion was. 
with us, six times, dear husband, counting to-night as one, we 
have sat here, on her birthday, and spoken together of that 
happy return so eagerly » and So long deferred. Ah, 
when will it be? when will it be ? ° « 

Alf. But, Marion told you, ifi that farewell letter, which 
she left for you upon your table, love, and which you read so 
otten, that years must pass away, before it could be, did she 

~bot? : it - A 

Grace. { Tekine "-tter from her pocket and kissing it.) Yes! 

Alf. That through those interveningeyears, however happy 
she might be, she would look forward at the time wheu you™ 
would méet again and all would be made clear: and prayed 
you, trustfully and hopefully, todo the same. The letter runs 
80, does it not, my dear? 

Grace. Yes, Alfred. 

Alf. And every other letter she has written since ? 

Grace. Except the last—some months ago—in which she 
spoke of you, and what you then knew, and what‘I was to 
learn to-night. 


<4lf. (Locking towards sun.) The appointed time was sun- 
t. 


ee 
Grace. Alfred=={ Laying her hand upon his shoulder.) —there 
is something in this letter, this old letter, which youeay I read 
so often, that I have never told you. Bat to-night dear hus.. 
band, with that sunset drawing near, and all our life seeming 
to soften and become hushed with the departing day, 1 cannot 
keep it secret. 
Alf, What is it, love? 
t Grace. When Marion went away, she wrote me, here, that 
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{im tol cons loft hee 5 aaaead roth 06, ton, cnt Saleen ee 
su, Alfred, such a trust in m praying and beseecb- 
me as I loved her, and as I loved you, not to the 
on she believed—( she knew, she said)— you world trana- 
fer to me when the new wound was healed, but to enceurage, 
and retorn it. 
eiif. Andmake me a proud and happy man again, Grace, 
Did she say sot. . 
San! meant to meke aiyself se blest, sna honoered in 
your e 
. Hear me, my dear. No—hear me, so——/{ lays 
ee Rant shoulder.) 1 know why | have Caria 
this passage in the letter until now. I know why no trace of 
it ever showed itself in any word or look of yours at that time. 
} know why, Grace, althowgl so true a friend to me, was hard 
to win to be my wife; and, knowing it, my own! I know 
priceless vaiue of the heart I gird within my arms, and 
thank God fur the rich possession. (Grace weeps ) 
Grace. Alfred | (Quickly raising her head.) ‘ibe sun is 
geing Gop, You have not forgotten what I am to know be- 
re it sets. 


> 

Af, You are to know the truth of Marion’s history, my love. 

Grace. All the truth? Nothing veiled from me any more ? 
That was the promise, was it not ? 

Alf. At was. That truth is not peserved ao long for me to 
tell It.is to come from other lips. ~ . 

Grace (Fuintly » Prom other lips ? 4 

if. Yes. I knowWegear constant heart, | know how brave 

“you are. 1] know that te you a word of preparation is qpough. 

ou have said truly, that the time ie come—it is, Teli me 
tat you have present fortitude to bear a tnal—a surprise—a 
shock, and the messenger is waiting at the gate. 

Grace, What messenger? And what intelligence does he 
bri 


ing P 
alf. Tam pledged to say nomore, Do you think you un- 
erstand me? 


Ph Tam afraid to think. ¢ Hiding her face on his ehoul- 
») 

Alf. Courage, my wife! When you have firmness toreceive 
the messenger, the messenger is waiting at the gate. The 
sun issetting on Warion’s birthday. C e, courage, Grace. 
(She takes the little girl bythe heond, ond k sses i!--us she 
stoops Marion enters the garden slowly, and Dr. J. ddier. Ai- 
frea leads her forword.) Grace! 

Grace. [Looksup.] What is that! That figure— ite head 
laid upon my father’s breast, and pressed against it to his lo- 
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ving heart! Oh, God! is it a vision that comes bursting from 
old man’s arms P 

Mar." Wth a wild cry } Sister! Sister! 

Grace. Oh, Marion—Marion! Oh, my sister! Oh, my 
heart's dear love! Oh, joy vy be pe unutterable, so to 
meet again! { Embracing and ing with Marion.) Stay, 
my sweet love—a moment! Oh, Manon, to hear you speak 
agein! Why, why did you leave us, my own love ? 

Mar. When this was my dear home, Grace, as it will 
now be again, J lured him from my soui-I loved h m most 
devotedly - I would have died for him, Though 1 wae eo 
young, I never slighted his affection in my secret breast for 
one ‘brief instant. It was far beyond all orice tome. Al- 
though itsis so long ago, and past, ani gone, and everything 
is wholly changed, 1 could not bear to think that you, who 
love so well, showld think I didn’t truly love him once. 1 
never loved him better, Grace, than when he left this very 
Scene, uron this very dav—I never loved him better, dear 
one, thanI did thet night, when J left here. But he had 
gained, uneonsciously—{ Smiling }—anoiher heert, before I 
énew.hat 1 had one to give-him. That heart—yours, my 
sister—was so yielded up, in all its other tenderness to me, 
was so devoted, and so noble—I had its great exemple every 
day before me—I knew what I could do, Grace if I would, for 
you. £ Knew there were victories gained every day in strug- 
giing hearts to which these fields of battle’ were as nothing. 
This enabled me to make the resolution that i never would be 
Alfred’s wife—that hashauid he my brotheg and your husband 

. —(if the course I took could bring that happy end to pass)— 
but that I never would—-(Grace, I then loved him dearly, 
dearly ! }—be his wife. 

Grace Qh, Marion! Oh, Marion! 

Mar. I had tried to seem indifferent to him—(Presses her 
sister's face against her own.)—but that was hard; and you 
were always his true advocate, { had tried to tell sou of my 
resolution, but you would never hear me---you would never 
understand me. The time was drawing near for his return--- 
I knew that if I went away then, that end must follow. which 
has followed, and which has made us both so happy, Grace. 
While I was contesting with myself, and with my love of you, 
and home, Mr. Warden, brought here by au azcident, became 
for some time our companion, 

Grace. I have sometimes feared of late years that this 
might heve-been. You never loved him—and you married 
him, in your se'f sacrifice to me, 

Mar, (Drawing her sister closer to her.) I might have loved 
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him once---and did not then. But I wished that ‘should 
feel me wholly lost to Alfred---hopeless to bim-- ! De 
you understand me, love? I saw Mr. Warden, and 
in his honour; charged him with my secret, on the eve of his 
end my departure. He kept it. Do you understand me, 
dear ? [Grace looks confused.] My love, my sister ! Listes 
to me. There are countries dearest, where those who would 
abjure a misplaced passion, or would strive . 2 some che- 
rished feeling of their hearts aud conquer it, retire into a 
hopeless solitude, and close the world against themselves, and 
worldly loves, and hopes forever. When women do so, 
assume that name which is so dear to you and me, and 
each other sisters, But there may be sisters, Grace, who, in 
the broad world out of doors, and underneathits free sky, and 
in its crowded places, and among its busy life, aod to 
assist and cheer it, and todo some good, learn the same les- 
son, and with hearts still fresh and young, and open to all 
happiness, and means of happiness, ean say the battle is long 
past, the victory long won, and such aone am I. You un. 
derstand me, now P 

Grace, Sister! 

. Mar. Ob, Gracé--dear Grace! if you were not a hepp 
wife and mother---if I had novlittle .amesake here- -if Aifred, 
my kind brother, were not your own fond bushand---from 
whence could I derive the ecstacy I feel to-nigtt ? But ax I 

aleft here, so | bave returned. My heart has known “no other 
Jove, my hand has never been bestowed apart from it, I am 
still your maidea sister---unmarried, mubetrothed---your own 
old-loving Marion, in whose affection you exist alone, and have 
no partner, Grace. 

unt Martha ( Who entered with Marion.) This is a weary 

day for me—(Embraces her Nieces )- for I lose my dear 
companion in making you all happy. And what can you 
give me in return for my Marion ? 

Dr. J. A converted brother. 

Aunt M. That s something, to be sure. But I don’t know 
what’s to become of me, without my Marion, after we have 
lived together halfa dozen years—— 

Dr. J. You must come and live here, I suppose. 

Alf. Or get married, aunt. 

Dr. J, \v’s a world fall of hearts, after all-(Kissing Ma- 
rion and Grace.)—ard a serious world, with ali its follies: 
~-{even with mine, which was ,enongh to have swamped the 
whole globe!)—and a world on which the sun never rises 

but it looks upon a thousand bdlvodless battles, that are some 
set off against the miscrics and wickedness of Lattle fields ~ 
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and a world we need be careful how we lihel—( Heaven for 
give us t)—for it is a-world of sacred nyst and its crea 
tor orly knows what lies beneath the surface of his lightes 


image. 
a Mr. Sssrcuey enters the orchard. 

Snitch. I beg your pardon, Doctor, but have I liberty to 
come in? (Kissing Marion’s hand } If Mr. Craggs had 
alive, my dear Miss Marion, he would have had great interest 
in this occasion. Mrs. Snitchey, my dear, you are among 
old friends. 

Mrs. SxiTCHEt enters fromp. (She kisses Marion.) 
Mrs. Snitchey, take this as a me to have wiser and 
more charitable eyes another time. iss Marion, I brought 
a friend of sours along with me. Here, mistress! (Cle- 
mency and Ben Britain enter the orchard slotol lemeacy 
erying, her apron to her eyes.) Now, mistress! (Checking 
Clemency. as she ig running towards Marion.) What's the 
matter with you ? 

Clem. The matter? (Laughs and cries.) Oh! oh ! (Throws 
herse'f into the arms of every one---the last Britain’s—he cries. 
too---her apron overher head. During this Warden enters ° 
the orchard, ard. stands apart from the rest. Aunt Martha 
moves to him, and conversés, then whispers to Agee 
- Snitch, Mr. Britain—( dame his hund in his pocket eng  ~ 
draws forth a paper.)\—I1 congratulate you. You are tow the 
whole and sole»proprietor of that freehold tenemeut, com- 
monly catled or known by the sign of “‘ The Nutmeg Grater.” 
Your wife lost one house througiiapgiclientyah{r. Michael 
‘Warden, and now gains another. 

Ben. Would it make any difference, in the vote, if the sign 
was altered, sir ? 

Snitch. Not ithe least, 

Ben. Then—( Giving him back paper.)---just clap in the 

words, “and Thimble.” ‘Will you be so gocd? And I'll 
bave the two mottoes painted up_in the parlour instead of my 
wife's bortrait. . 
&. Werd. ws mg And let me claim the benefit of those 
inscriptions. Mr. Heathfield, and Doctor Jeddler, I might 
have deeply wronged you both—that I did not, is no virtue of 
my own. I abused the hospitality of this house, and learnt 
ms owe demerits, with ashame 1 never have forgotten—yet 
with some profit, too, I would fain hope, from oneto whom I 
made my humble supplication for forgiveness, when I knew 
her merit and my deep unworthiness. Ina few days I shall 
quit this place forever, Ientreat your pardon. “Do as 
you would be done hy”~-“ Forget and forgive !”” 
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Dr. J. No, no!} Wesmust all practise the motto.” (Takes 

hie hond.) You most oe ee eet Ss have any, knowledge 
be sol wa onl hot ata a. A 9 dag 
at . 
gt Lookrat Marien.) 

Sek [Leading her towards him.} Yes, dear sister, I am 
one, Sales eee Consent, and—— 
Ward. My---iny wife! 

Grace. Yes, a wife. The pride and honour of all the coun- 

try side “W aces Marion's hand in his.] 

Dr. J. Bless you, ray dear children! Life’s nojcke, after 

all! ( Laughs, and embraces Marion and Grace. 

Clem. & Gen. Hurrah for “ The Nutmeg Grater and the 

— " «“ Forget and forgive!” Hurrah !_, One cheer 
more 
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